CHAPTER FOUR 


Early one August morning, the WOrks Joe, 
motive pulled up to the trestle of the blast fu 
nace shop a long train of fifty-ton freight cay 
which had been camouflaged with greenery, F'res' 
saplings, nailed to the car walls on either side. 
created the appearance of a shady lane. Krainey, 
coming past, stopped short in amazement. Th: 


sight brought memories of childhood, and Trinity 
as 


unday, with its green garlands indoors and out— 
garlands even on the railway engines passing by 
his town. 

Yet in the same instant his heart contracted 
painfully. Could this gay greenery offer protec: 
tion against the fascist vultures now savagely 
bombing every road that led to the Donbas? 

During the general report, Dubenko announce: 
an expected increase in arriving freight. la 


ach: 
trainloads of ore from the Urals were appt 
Ing the town. 


| oreel 
All day, Krainev was haunted by thal & 
‘ane of saplings. 


er su! 
At Junch in the club, the talk was rath 
dued, 


Yon) si 
1! 


cls . > 1¢ | 
I'm beginning to worry about th n-hea! 


baid Valsky 


: ope 
former manarer of the 0 


52 


shop, now employed in the engineering depart- 
ment. 

“There's no ground for worry,” returned Ne- 
chayev, across the table. “Of course, I’m no strat: 
egist, but I should say we'll stop the Germans 
along the Dnieper.” 

“Yes, I’m beginning to worry,” Valsky re- 
peated obstinately. “The Donbas is the key to the 
Soviet Union, If we leave it, we can’t hope to 
keep the rest.” 

“You're rather quick about selecting keys,” 
said Makarov acidly, “Whether you're worried 
or not, I can’t tell, of course. But one thing 
I can tell you plainly: you’ve picked the wrong 
key,” 

Krainev, who had been listening in silence, 
pointed to the map of the Soviet Union hanging 
on the wall, 

“The Germans will drown in it,” he said. 

“They won’t drown themselves, We'll drown 
them.” Makarov returned. And, turning back to 
Valsky, he continued: “You listen to me, Kseno- 
font Petrovich, Drop that talk about the Donbas 
and the Soviet Union, It’s pure drivel.” 

Later, returning to the works with Krainev, 
Makaroy remarked: 

He's a stranve sort, Valsky. Muddy. Like that 


hame they call him: ‘Peast number five.” 


od 


“Why ‘number five’?” asked Krainev, starinz. 
And Makarov, evidently surprised at i: 
friend’s ignorance, told him how the nickname 
had originated. | 
When the state loan was announced, short 
after lhis transfer to the engineering departmen’ 
Valsky had made up his mind to subscribe @ 
little as possible. He had waited patiently ‘ef 
the rally was over and almost everyone had ~ 
the hall. Then, coming up to the subscnip 
table, he had named a sum equal to about ‘ 
his monthly salary. Standing there silently. * 
had heard out persuasion and remonstrances, n 


e 
id e e ae bul 
ding his head as though in full agree a the 
oe e s . : 
when it came to signing, had again repealt 
Original sum 
ro) ° 
‘ | ° ‘omal'. 
Darya Vasilyevna, an elderly cleaning \ 4 . 
: nee 1D 
api on pension after many years of WO! | 
. Ie ¢ _ | 4 ne 
open hearth shop, and now employed in | 
ae minist Pe ® e > C 
> Lirne q na age building, had stood for a lon, 
: wuiet atnh: ° 
. in a y watching this scene. 
1 the end, howeve ] ° yiven 
Sut. Comins up ft wer, her patience had 
4 hid) P , , 
“Now. eure ™ Valsky, she had said: 
vie? OL siened | you ashamed, Ksenofont Petre 
Can't vay Y, 43 for a whole month's poy. M hy 
atia§ BO eng << ve fot a Licrtisies of your own 
COW Humbe, UOtMte and gp | . 
PUNT pay Oiies Loads. Dhis re’ thre 
, ittrel the calf 
é thiurerrdicey {wo, 
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_—-num- 
. —_yumber three, and beast number 
wad the ewe . f besides— 
, ° ra)t T. 7 
noe luded, “Val- 
mve “8 Makarov conc Uu 5 


“And ever since, 


A 
ant as D 
- been known in the plant as 


east number 


hve. 


\n extermination detachment ane down ren 
= | returning from target practice after tne 
sieht shift. Foreman Shatilov, commander of one 
‘the rifle platoons, turned over his platoon to 
- cad commander and strode briskly up to 
Kra'vev to report on the results of the morning s 
scooting. He felt that the detachment had made 

excellent showing, But Sergei Petrovich, who 
ais term of military service had been the 
canter and marksman in his border unit, 


‘ ‘fed rir irre 7 


» ereat enthusiasm. 


o 


o~., ” 


bad for a beginning, comrade command- 

* said looking straight into Shatilov’s eves, 

- " SeuER, We must have as many trained 
* possible. and fast. Time presses.” 


“nog new from th a | 
e front’ asked Sha- 


Lityiip| 
‘tya} S44 
A leafy | But take a look over there,” 
ota 7 PASC ih i 

aotity ph Litagl be OVEN past the Seco | 
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branches missing here and there, The cars \, 
damaged, and the fine Krivoi Rog ore was siftiy, 
out through bullet holes in the sides. Shatiloy | 
his lip. 
The yard outside the open-hearth shop \as 
small and crowded. Before the war Krainev ha: 
found this very annoying. Today, he looked apo 
him with entirely different feelings. That pile 0 
ingots would afford a good position for a rifle 
squad. and the big iron ladle over there, with ine 
chipped edge, could very well shelter 4 heav) 
machine gun, He clearly envisioned a scene ° 
battle on the works territory. ; 
Entering the shop, Krainev found the ae 
of No. 3 and No, 4, which had just been tapped: 
re ights. The 
melters themselves had seized scoops, and wel 
orking so fast that their crews could barely keel 
‘» with them. The heap of dolomite by N° © 
48 rapid], disappearing. 
‘nd Krainey was et one absorbed by the 
“omed dajly tasks. ae - shop, 
8 forges fee “ nce inside the sho} 
I hol ini ae but his work, 
—— dia ~~. before his peace 
Utbeg 
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al Preyey, is 
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Teplova and = Mus 
hospital. Where they 
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, ar oe | ttm 
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srave danger. A bomb splinter had pierced his 
intestines. and. after a protracted operation. he 
was sull unconscious. The other, furnace helper 


of Nikitenko’s crew. had quickly recovered 


» a slight concussion, and the doctors had 


lowed him to go home. 
os - . bed be 
Teplova’s eyes were red. Noticing Krainev’s 


ance. she said simply. confirming his unspoken 


“ 
-™ ws. ~s 


» 
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” Sergei Petrovich. It’s 


me there than it is here. Wives and children. 


ish you'd stop coming to the shop dur- 
raids.” Krainey said, 
‘Thanks for the advice.” ghe replied. “JT don’t 
ne as your WEAET—=| CONG oa secretary of 
“omsomo] unit in our shop. Do you think it 
for me to stay at home while the 
tr lives here at the shop? A fine 
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Krainev’s face clouded, and Teplova 


stood that the question had touched upon 
For some time he sat smoking silen 


spot. 
waiting patiently for his ans 


Matviyenko. 
thought to himself : 
“I wonder, really, why?” 
Unassuming. straightforward, resolute, Krai 
had quickly won the confidence and liking °' 


—_ alli 
entire shop. The workers. Matviyenko rece” 
had made no attempt to h oe 


Krainev was appointed in P 
the arrival of the new manager, es 
d discip!’ 


ing had disappeared from the shop, ana @®™- 
had sharply improved. Inviting the chairma” 
the shop trade union committee and the i 
of the Comsomol organization 10 his 0!" 


tary 
on his third day in the shop. he had expre> 
. his surprise at the small scope of socialist emul! 
Plans for jot we 


tion among the steelmen. 
And when it fr! 


had quickly been agreed to. 
pired that Krainev was not a member of! 
Party people had found it very hard ' 
lieve. 
“Perhaps he’s been expelled, for some [ 
error.” Matviyenko had thought at the turrre 
You see, Mikhail Trofimoviel,”’ said NEA 


rrpeebeet 


Haolales is 


yiey alter re | besragr op lavgae e ad hres a 


Qhie ? 
} sept if tad tidal ecrpesegarte feo breve 


9” \atvivenko A 
: 1 . e , 

“4 Bolshevik chart jiamond. As 1 see it, 
< and the purity ee are like the 

eng -. among the masses, 

the | ymmunists. a D 


* e ] ] i 
paruc: ~ ; . 


Yell. and what is it you lack, Sergei Petro- 
awe > asked Matviyenko bluntly. “Purity, or 
firmness ‘7 

The question was squarely put. It remained 
oniv to refuse an answer, or to answer with equal 
‘ untness. Krainev replied: 


“Firmness. Mikhail Trofimovich. Firmness 
ana | f contro| _ 


;—that means the 


Se a ee yO es, te pce wren te 


“You—lacking jn self-control?” Matviyenko 
oman ded. recalling ' 11a 
| . ¢ Krainev’s confidence at work, 


ys composure during bombings. 
Yes" Krainev replied, with a sigh. “Don’t 
ae resetmber brow | burst out against Shatiloy 
, the director's office whiee: 
‘A lony a 1 can, but in the 
up. “Hivh explosive,’ the fe] 
me at “hoo, And nothing an 


VL . 


‘f 
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Vy 


4 how 1 atted in 
wards’ | hold in 
nd | al wave bboy 
ate a4 ly rah | 

Lowy, able wu, 


MN eUYyiiwes\, 


PAs 


Matne thay 
yg won) 


to be in the Party, and I try to gro 

But my id f wh oe UP io 
y idea of what a Party member shoul: 

grows faster than I do. And I don’t feel wor 

Krainev relit his cigarette. 

“You ask other people’s advice about 
things,” said Matviyenko. “Have you ever ak 
anyone about this ?”’ 

“Why, no, I never have,” Krainev admitte:. 

“You ought to. Others can judge better tha 
yourself.” 

“He’s right,” Krainev reflected. “How s't@"- 
that it’s never occurred to me! I go to pe! 
with all sorts of problems, and yet—nev"' 
word to anyone on such a vital question!’ 


CHAPTER FIVE 
The wor 
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The front was nearing the Donbas. 
folk spent most of their time in the shop> 
the shift signals lost all significance. When 
sounded, workers, foremen, engineers lial 
throne to the loudspeakers, listening with bi 
breath to the front-line CO TPEEEA LEER LCP LEGS, and w 
itsmtioad taf weriiy hjcootrne, veliien fo thiecie \! 
ere would et Jes ave carstal theecva fiaeriiietm biacl fo 


Ya fsgre a thas wsthes caf ‘aae Tomiitiit Pray senatil | 
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laa >? gpapeesl bieael 1 004 si poured fobs. ig fi4 h " if gids 
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— 


me 
home—but not for long. At hor 
wars ° ink and hands itch for activity. 


5 went works were they at ease, though 
ee daily more difficult. Their ranks 
1 being called to the colours, 
1g air raids. The distinction 
as gradually disappears, 
aving for the works, 
coming home again. 


~ ) > 
melted , ss - 
thers wounded dur 
qa x 


netween front and rear W 
and none could tell, when le 
whether they would ever be 

The Comsomol brigades and crews were pat 
seularly hard hit, Many of their members went 
sf to the front, and those who remained refused 
reinforcements. 

Passing by No. 3, one day, Krainev saw Ni- 
kitenko throwing dolomite into the furnace, with 
only Sasha to help him. The rest of the crew 
were busy at the back wall, plugging up the tap 
vole: and the charging machine was under repair. 
se age -_ the foreman to send Niki- 
€nxo nelp Irom t 
though also shorthanded pes i peers 

p of older 


ann 


and stronger men. 
A | 
» bearded work } 
er strode up to No. 3, threw off 


is jacket. swept uD , * 
started fo p a scoopful of dolomite, and 
. " the charging door 
IUT re ‘ 7 ; 
al ‘shia blocked his way, demanding: 
my leres your card ?”’ _ 
Ge warke 
Worker stared blankly 
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“What card? What are you talking ,) 
“The one that gives you the ripht ina 
at this furnace. Or 
“What do you mean—the right? The forem, 
me here to help you out.” - 
“What's the foreman got to do with it? ¢ 
shave off your beard and sign up in the Coates. 
mol. before you come around helping here!” - 

The worker pushed Sasha aside; but he di, 
not succeed in dumping his dolomite into the 
furnace. Nikitenko, replacing Sasha in his path, 
enquired: 

“How many men in your crew?” 

“Four.” 

“Well, there’s four of us, too, uncle. So you 
can just get back to your own furnace.” 

The worker hesitated, afraid to disobey the 
foreman. But Nikitenko seized his jacket and ran 
off with it to the neighbouring furnace. 

Grumbling, the worker followed. 

Krainev, watching from a distance, was about 
to interfere. At this point, however, the machine 
was brought up to No. 3. Now Sasha had only 
to manipulate the levers, and the dolomite went 
flying into the furnace. 


senl 


At about this time, Matviyenko began to no- 
tice a marked change in two of the engineers 
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‘reque et: Pi- 
ith whom he came into frequent conta 
with WwW ; 
yvovarov. and \ alsky. - —_— 

Pivovarov, manager of the electric | 

l ( c % 7) 7 _ 

tem in the openshearth shop, had always been 
Svs . NI 7 ye . 
rut and surly with the workers. Now, his thun 


derous bass dwindled to low, ating tones. 


ingrati 
Valsky, too, Who h 


ad never had a pl 


Casant word 
lo Sty to anyone in the shop, had suddenly 
become earrulous and emotional, effusing 
Iriendliness and Sympathy upon all who would 
listen, 

I 


‘Yulov, demoted fy 


°m foreman to Melter, be. 
haved 'rreproachably—unti], One October morn- 
Ing, his name once More we 
the works. 


nt echoing through 
Soon after the change of shifts, 
‘AO took over after Lyu 


mmediately Or 
in 


combining within itself the might of both 4 
elements? | 


The fiery flood consumed or swept away 4 
that lay in its path, The supports of the charpin 
level warped. Rails writhed and twisted, livin 
serpents. Then the advancing metal reached 
water-filled pit, and a tremendous explosion shoo) 
the building. Dust came sifting down from th: 
roof and the crane track girders. The crane: 
stopped. Darkness filled the shop, The worker: 
stood hushed and motionless by their furnaces, 
afraid to stir in the impenetrable murk, Shitt 
manager Bondarev, who happened to be out o! 
doors in the stockyard at the time, rushed frou 
one shop entrance to the other, trying desperately 
to get in; but the open doors were barred by 
scorching blasts of hot air, saturated with steam 
and dust. Huge drops of perspiration rolled down 
Bondarev’s cheeks, which had turned an ashi 
prey. od. 

Krainev, hurrying to the shop from the . 
ministration building, dragged him to — 
People were running up from all sides. Kran 
tried to drive them away, shouting: 


'*? 


“There may be more explosions 

But nobody left. og 

Matviyenko arrived, then Gayevo! » wists 
henko. Valsky. too, came strolling UP: 


[ur 


OF 


fed alr, as 


iatache with a gel f-salis 
his jittle mous 
poet was manage’, such accidents never 
“Whe! : 

parte efore examining the furnace, nia 
inl that its. repair would —— yer 
‘e or six days: This, however, 1° =e - 
bring himself to say aloud. Beckoning 


chift manager, he sald: . 
i ] ore- 
“Send immediately for the night shift f | 
man. and for Lyutov. It was their job to inspec 


¥ ° 99 
‘he furnace before charging. | 
the furnace confirmed Krai- 


Examination of 
nev's worst forebodings. A hundred and fifty tons 
hearth, a monstrous pane 


of steel lay under the 
ake. prisoning within stself all that had lain 


its path. Much of the metal had got into 
ese main smoke flue, almost entirely blocking 
the outlet into the stack. 
The heat was still so great that Krainev 
- soon dripping with perspiration. When he 
tried to light a cigarette, he found that the 
satches in his pocket were too damp to strike. 
servei Petrovich did not go to the general 
report in the director’s office, He was waiting 
mpatiently for Vyutov., Again and again es 


irene nver returned Wi 7 : | 
a a th the news that Lyutov 


yet come home, The furnace helper 
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a 


declared that. after the tapping of the Preced, 
heat. they had found a hollow in the furno, 
bottom. not far from the tap hole, Yet, with, 
calling back the foreman, who had left 
prepare another furnace for tapping, 
had ordered the crew to charge as usual. 

The foreman, frightened and upset, admitte: 
that he had left the examination of the furnac: 
bottom to the melter. 

“After all, Lyutov’s really a foreman too,” 

explained. in self-defence. 
much as I do.” 


Lyutov’s disappearance troubled _ Krainev 


deep] 


An added difficult 


roamr 


nace was the lack of 


> 
ify 


Lyuto | 


“He knows just as 


y in the repair of the fur- 
suificient oxygen for cuttine 
‘ut and removing, piece by piece, the steel “sow” 
that blocked the smoke flue, The oxygen plant 

the Gorlovka fertilizer works had heen daw- 
aged in an air raid, and was putting out only 
"4!1 its normal capacity, 

“Could it really have been deliberate?” 
Cl ge) Petrovich wondered aloud. 


t ’ 
Matyi, . » e ’ 2 
Wiyenko silently handed him an open en 

Contained 


~~ 


vely jf } j on 
i all the reply of the distric! 
Vier ly 4n) ¢@ ° i 
shicy jp? Wquiry about Lyutov sent by fii 
' iP arty i] A . . 7 a 
had , AULT ¢ ‘All, Lyutov's father, it transpir dl 


i kulak With Iwo 


beer, 
Of his SOLS, earl) 


Of; 


i the collectivization period, the elder Lyutov 
had set fire to the collective farm grain. All 
three had been convicted, and the rest of the 
family, including Nikolai Lyutov, the 
melter, had been exiled to the North. 
“When did this come?” Krainev demanded. 
“Today. In the morning mail,” said Matvi- 
venko glumly. “Now it’s clear enough.” 
Jumping to his feet, he began to pace the 


present 


“There’s what I can’t forgive myself, Sergei 
etrovich,” he continued, bringine his fist down 
seavily on the window sill. “Why didn’t I enquire 

bout him earlier?” 

Wearily, he sank back into his chair. 

The door opened. Limping slightly, a tall old 
came into the room. He glanced at Krainev 
Matviyenko, and, seeing that they were ab- 

sorbed in conversation, sat down quietly on a 
ir near the door to wait. His bushy eyebrows 

“#reys but the lively eyes beneath them spar- 
youthfully. This was Dmitryuk, manager of 


refractories storehouse 
Marth shop, 


po 


— 


, 


he a veteran of the open- 
where he had started ag a bricklayer 
arial lite became, first foreman, then head fore 
Man any bile trade, 
Dinitry uk hia 
With his 


vrown tog old 


lo carry on 
former duties 


» and Valsky, who liked 
Of 


to boast of “efficient” management, had simp; 
discharged him. Valsky himself, however, hai 
been removed before the documents for the old 
man’s discharge were signed. When Dmitryuk 
came in for the new manager’s signature, and 
Krainev asked why he was leaving, the ol 
bricklaver’s sad look hiad replied no less elo- 
quently than his words that, though his pension 
would provide sufficiently for his wants, he had 
no desire to leave the works. Krainev had re- 
scinded the discharge, appointing Dmitryuk in- 
stead to work more suited to his strength. Sergei 
Petrovich knew the value of such veterans as 
this, aged together with the shop they worked 
in: knew the value of their practical experience. 
accumulated in years of labour, and their memory 
for petty. but often vitally important details. 

Dmitryuk had taken new lease of life. Of 
a morning, after lecturing his assistant at thie 
storehouse against all possible sins, he would 
mount to the charging level and examine the 
furnaces with simlet eve, Then, seeking out the 
bricklayers’ foreman, he would lead him from 
furnace to furnace, pointing out defects in the 
brickwork and signs 


of thinning or bulging 0°! 
the walls. 


oh If the head furnace foreman came |" 
sight, he, too, would be swept along in these 

~ e 
tours of inspection, and Dmitryuk would grumb 
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at him like one in authority. Actually, the old 
man had no right to issue orders; but he was 
highly respected in the shop, and people grew 
accustomed to obey him. 

One day he clambered, grunting with effort, 
into. a furnace that was being reconditioned. 
Settling down on the sill, he remained almost 
motionless for some time, watching the _ brick- 
lavers. 

It was not long before he noticed that one 
of them was leaving too much clearance be- 
tween bricks. Coming up to the man, he asked 


° 

Poy ~~ ey -e 7 

~~ * 2 essingly s 
Ww - 


“Look here, sonny—who was head foreman 
when you learned the job?” 

“What do you mean, who?” returned the 
bricklayer, smiling complacently. “Dmitryuk, of 
course. Anani Mikhailovich.” 

“Then he’s a son-of-a-bitch, your Dmitryuk!” 
exclaimed the old man, in sudden fury. “Is this 
how he taught you to work?” 


And he began to pull apart the newly-laid 


The angry worker tried to interfere, but 
Vmitryuk brushed him roughly aside, grumbling, 
as he pulled the bricks out of place: 

“You young  son-of-a-bitch! So 
taught you, did he? So 


Dmitryuk 
youre my appren- 
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at os 


tice. eh? And not ashamed to SAY $0 to 
; Nr 


& face!” 
, The old man grew scarlet with effort, ,,., 
ey - : ‘ , > ale 
. | deads of perspiration broke out on his forehea; 


“Teach a fool!” he grumbled on. “Might. 
well stuff a dead man with pills!” 

“What’s it to do with you, you nosey deyj|?” 
shouted the bricklayer, seriously angry nov. 
“Your job is the storehouse, and you can just 
stay out there, where you belong. I'll complain 
‘o the foreman, I tell you.” 

Dmitryuk straightened up. 

“Where I belong? I'll show you where | 
belong.” he said, and, seizing the bricklayer’ 
arm, dragged him through the shop towards the 
record room, where a brief conference on thc 
furnace repairs was in session. “Come along. 
come along. You can complain about me all yo 
please, in there.” , 

When angry, the old man had a hawkis’ 
look, strongly accentuated by his big nose ®" 
belligerently lowered head. . 

The head foreman left the conference '0 “ 
amine the furnace with them. He made no _ 
about his condemnation of the debated ne 
and the bricklayer began shamefacedly * 
apart. Now Grandfather Dmitryuk, satisiie’ fii 
here all would the well, stalked around th 
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nace, testing the work of the other bricklayers 
with a clearance gauge. 

When there were no repairs in process, 
Dmitryuk would turn his attention to the melters. 
Armed with a blue glass in a battered wooden 
frame, he would peer earnestly into each furnace 
in turn. 

On one occasion, looking into a furnace, he 
noticed that the roof was in a lamentable state. 
Long, slender “icicles,” as they are called in 
the shops, hung swaying from the fire brick, tes- 
‘ifying to inexpert application of super-high tem- 
peratures. 

Dmitryuk stepped silently away from the 
peephole and turned to face the melter, whose 
uneasily shifting eyes betrayed his anxiety. Hac 
the old man noticed, or had he not? 

“Well, how goes it, Vasya?” Dmitryuk  en- 
quired, 

“Oh, well enough. Were you out by the dam 
last Sunday, Anani Mikhailovich? How was the 
catch?” 

Fishing was the old man’s hobby and his 
favourite conversational topic. For a moment it 
seemed to the melter that his effort to turn the 
talk in this direction had succeeded. 

“Yes [ was,” Dmitryuk replied, half-closing 
his eyes, ag though in pleasant reminiscence. It’s 
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beautiful country out there, Vasya. 
along the banks—so tall and slender, the Jey. 
little breeze sets them swaying. Back and fon), 
back and forth. It’s a pretty sight,” 

The old man paused; but Just as the melte; 
began to think the storm averted, he added, jn , 
entirely different tone: 

“Yes, back and forth, just like those icicles 
youve hung all over the furnace roof.” 

And. beckoning to a girl who was sweeping 
up the charging level, he sent her to call the 
shift manager, 

The melter flushed. 

“Why should it worry you, Anani Mikhailo- 
vich?” he began amicably, “If I were you, I’d just 
stay where I belonged, out in the storehouse, and 
take care of my bricks.” | 

“What?” cried Dmitryuk. “Why should it 
worry me? Why, do you know who I am? Do 
you know that? Guardian of the refractories. 
that’s who I am! Out in the storehouse, I keep 
tab on every brick. If a single one gets battered 
in unloading, the foreman’s afraid to come neat 
me for a week, And here you’ve set the whole 
roof afire. and you tell me not to worry! Seven 


thousand bricks gone to the dogs! Where wil! 
J get thie 


Rushes al) 


I} 


brick to keep up with you, if you alt 
start burning it up that way?” 
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The shift manager had not yet come. Losing 
patience, Dmitryuk himself limped off in search 
of him. 

Krainev had grown very fond of the ener- 
eli old man, coming to look upon him as_a 
sort of unofficial shop inspector. 

Now. sitting quietly by the door, Dmitryuk 
waited in vain for the shop manager to enquire 
what had brought him to the office. At length 
he himself asked: 

“What makes you so glum, comrades com- 
manders?” | 

“There's nothing to be happy about,” said 
Krainev heavily. “That furnace will be out of 
commission for a good ten days.” 

“And what will you say, Sergei Petrovich,” 
asked the old man, with a mysterious smile, “if 
I start the furnace working tomorrow?” 

“That’s a little—well, fantastic, grandad,” 
Krainev returned, in obvious disbelief. 

Dmitryuk came up closer to the desk. 

“T can do it, Sergei Petrovich,” he said. “I 
know the way out, You see, there’s another 
smoke flue, an old one, right beside the one 
that’s blocked. The furnace was rebuilt, a few 
years ago, and they moved it a little, and fixed 
up a new smoke flue. But they didn’t fill in the 
old one. We can connect up with it, and send 
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the smoke through both flues. Together, Sevens 
to work as well as one good one.” wel 
Sergei Petrovich sprang to his feet, 

“Ananl Mikhailovich! You're not joking a, 
>” gare 
“This is no time for jokes,” the old may, 
replied. “A]] the strings are taut, these days, 
and every one of them pulls straight at your 
I’m in dead earnest, Sergei Petrovich, 
Give me some men, as many as yOu Can, and 
we'll start connecting up with the old flue. By 
“me the hiearth is ready for repairs, we'll 


you 


heart. 


the t 
, 4 d 99 
have everything ready. 


p at the record room 


That night Krainev, aslee 
lectrician on duty. 


desk, was awakened by the e 
who called from the doorway: 
‘‘Sergel Petrovich! Come up on lt 
29 

“What for?” asked Krainev sleepily. 
“To take a look at the front.” 

“Do you mean to say it’s in sight?” 
“Ves,” 

Krainev got up at once. 

They scrambled hurriedly up the steep, 
row stairs to one of the crane track eirders, and 
thence to the roof, The sky hung black, without 
a single star; but the horizon was_ bright with 


he roof with 


me. 


nar- 
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incessant bursts of distant flame—evidently, our 
long-range artillery at work against the advancing 
German troops. 

Krainev caught his breath. His heart stood 
still for an instant, then began beating rapidly, 
irrecularly, 

\ll next day he worked as in a dream. Aft- 
er what he had seen that night, it seemed 
very strange that people could go on living and 
working just as usual, Yet he, too, lived and 
worked the same as they. Several times, in the 
course of the morning, he visited No. 2 furnace, 
where a group of workers, with Dmitryuk in 
charge, was laying open the disused smoke flue. 
The old man was brisk and cheerful, showing 
no sign of fatigue, though he had been working 
without rest since the preceding afternoon. 

After the report, Krainev was summoned to 
the office of Boyenko, chief of the town State 
Security headquarters. 

Entering Boyenko’s office, he found Gayevoi 
there before him, comfortably ensconced in one 
of the leather armchairs facing the desk. 

“Well, what are we going to do about the 
shop, comrade manager?” Boyenko asked. 

“We'll have to get oxygen somewhere, and cut 
out the sow,” replied Krainev, assuming the ques 
tion to refer to the trouble at No, 2 furnace. 
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Boyenko smiled bitterly, 

“Wihat are we going to do about blow;, 
the shop, comrade manager? That’s what T call, 
you in to discuss,” he explained, with forced 
composure. 

Again Krainev’s heart stood still, as on |, 
roof at night. 

“With how long a_ time in view? Six 
months? A year?” he asked, when he coul) 
speak. Queer, he reflected, how calmly he pro. 
nounced these fearful words. 

“How long do you think?” Boyenko countered, 
looking attentively into his face. 

“Not very long—of that I’m sure. How long. 
I can’t say.” 

Boyenko seemed pleased, both with the con- 
fidence of Krainev’s beginning and with the 
frankness of his conclusion. 

“We're not going to blow things up beyond 
restoration,” he said firmly, “But we’ll have to 
make a pretty thorough job.” 

“What do you mean, Boyenko?” cried Ga 
yevoi, jerking sharply forward. “We'll be bac\ 
again in six months at the most!” 

“And if we aren’t? If we have to retire too 
far?” returned Boyenko, frowning. “Do you real. 
ize what might happen then, if we spared the 


9 ‘ . 
works? And if the Germans managed to sel 
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going? We'd have thousands of tons of steel 
from our own works raining down on us! No, 
no, Better make it a thorough job, even if that 
means more time, afterwards, for rehabilitation.” 

“What would you do to make it a_ really 
thorough job?” Gayevoi asked Krainev. 

“It could be done this way,” Krainev began, 
framing the words with sudden difficulty. “By 
blowing up the smokestacks. Seventy-metre brick 
stacks, Coming down on the shop, they would 
wreck the building, smash the crane track gird- 
ers, the cranes, the furnaces. The shop would no 
longer exist.” 

Gayevoi shuddered, vividly imagining this 
appalling scene of destruction. Boyenko got up. 
His eyes fixed steadily on Krainev’s, he said au- 
thoritatively: 

“Not that way. Under no circumstances. And 
not a word to anyone of such a possibility. There 
are people at the works who think the war is 
lost. They might be mad enough to put such 
a plan through, if they heard of it.” 

Krainev suggested other methods. When the 
discussion was over, he asked: 

“What about Lyutov?” 

“Lyutov will be found.” Boyenko replied. 

Returning to the shop, Krainev found work 
in full swine. Bondarev was hurrying up an4 
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down the charging level, evidently well Please, 
All the furnaces were up to schedule, and}, 
was doing his best to keep them go. 

At No. 2, Opanasenko was pacing heavily wy, 
and down, pausing every minute or two to peer 
into the furnace. He was preparing the heart! 
for repair, and the temperature required constan 
regulation, Like a rank-and-file melter, Opana- 
senko still used blue spectacles, fastened to 
the peak of his cap, Instead of the framed 
glass usually carried by 
Even with these 
Ways 
ie at once, by his dignified bear- 
Ir, as a person jn au- 


climb 
form black ed Out from under the plat- 


_ Perspiration, tired 
_ Uhe old cmoke 
Y, Was In excellent 
hoin, se Way po a Moment, Soon. 
'® the "Nd ove, _ furnace, his 
UH reneg 9 td ‘. One thought: 


hid, 
ray tit 
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plue-eyed and fair-haired, in a light coat that 
stood out sharply against the grim background 
of the shop. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked her. 

“This is my daughter, Svetlana, Sergei Pet- 
rovich.” said Opanasenko, hurrying up to meet 
ser. “She's brought me some lunch.” 

“hile he was taking the wrapped sandwiches 
and the bottle of milk from her little basket, the 
ir. said mournfully: 


— 


“Cousin Vasya’s been called up, father. He 


— 


> on >— 
, 


ants to say goodbye to you.” 
Opanasenko thought for a moment, then said. 
ith a sigh: | 
“I can’t leave the shop now, little sirl. | 
cant. It’s just impossible, Svetlana.” 
The girl looked up 


? 
proacn. 


at Krainev in mute re- 
How could this man keep her father in 
ine shop at such a moment? 


“Father,” she said, “the Germans have taken 


Oryol, And franny’s there, What Will she do?” 
Her eyes filled with tears, 
“LT know. Jr wont be lone We'll 
eranmny yet, Now you vo home.’ 
Nid Opanasenke turned back to the furnace, 
K rainey Caurdy up with the vir| 


See our 


at the shop 
entrance, 


6< 
How do you Het into the works?” he asked. 
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‘ye go * pass, she expla; 
ly. “The director signed it. Fath dined 
comes home, these days, and h er h 

ae 
milk. I suppose mother will " 8 
pass too, pretty soon, if she ey ve 
him.” er 

Qj ° 
again ne | . aine 
: read reproach in her blue a 

CYES, 


pri 
ardly 


° fond - 


f 
10 get 
Wants to . 


Sergei Petrovich h 

some d nace not been at home {u 

} ays, and Vadim greeted him with : 
noisy rapture th Ss - 
Pace} . : ae his depression quickly lifted 

a4 y the living room, however, he frowiil 
al gal ; : 
: ne ly again. Irina had company: engineet | 
ma ovsky, an old friend of ‘hers—an affected 
conceited, coldly courteous man, whom Kraine\ 
had never liked. 

When he had washed and changed, Ser 
Petrovich joined his wife and Smakovsky in © 
living room. Sinking into an armchair, he * 
denly realized, as he had not in the \ 
d how badly in - 


how tired he was, an 


sleep. - 
‘ +11 W 

When the usual polite enquiries 

Irina said to her husband: ryises ™ | 


“You know, Sergel, 
get out of town, while 
he’s right.” | 
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to 
eq from one 
Smakovsky 470P 


Krainev glanc 
azement. 
open ama ; | 4 “put 
embarrass" - Petrovich,” he sai 
“Pardon me, Sergel = 
SO 
Tm afraid youre pe r own affairs—no time 
you've no time Jett _ ur f mily. I’ really like 
even to think about your U2" nd I are o 
‘oy Irina Vladimirovna 4 os 
to help you. *t dly take her 4n. 
friends and my mother would gla J h don’t 
4 ur 
“You seem to be in rather ym hid need 
you?” said Krainev ironically, it i leave 
should arise, it seems to me, We I] a a 
together.” . ; 
“Perhaps,” Smakovsky replied. “But Irina 
Vladimirovna and the boy will be much safer 
in the country. No bombs are dropped out there. 
And this is the time to go, while travelling is 
still possible.” 
“There’s some truth in that,” reflected Krai- 
nev. Smakovsky’s words had brought suddenly 


home the tremendous additional strain his nerves 


were bearing as the result of constant anxiety for 
his family, 


Irina cast a furtive elance at Smakovsky 
signal); | 1 
penalling that her husband seemed convinced 
ut Krainey declared firmly: | 

“No. Irina wi : 
we ao ina = leave when everybody leaves 
TW po where everybod " | 

ve Y foes 
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“What has ‘everybody’ got to do with it?’ 
Irina demanded, with unconcealed annoyance. 

“Tust this: the workers’ families aren’t leav- 
ing yet, and therefore I can’t send mine. I have 
no right to sow panic. Can’t you understand, 
Irina? People in command are in the public 
eve. What would the workers think?” 

“What do you value most—the lives of your 
wife and son, or the opinion of your work- 


ers?” 


id 2) 


Smakovsky got up and took his leave, as 
though to emphasize that the dispute had be- 


come too grave to allow the presence of an out- 
sider. 


When the door had closed behind him, Irina 


said: 


There’s one thing about you I never could 
stand. Why do you always have to do the same 
as ‘everybody’? Why do you want all people to 
be alike, all grey, like boards in a fence?” 

Jrina’s words carried 


. ) an alien, almost 4 
hostile note. Sergej 
, *¥ Fel 


Petrovich 


slanced at her 
sharply. 
“WY an’ 
iy cant You take 
a. ea bi care of vy ywn 
family? your ¢ 


she continued harshly, 
out, you're jn that shop of 


someone else tries to help us 
them.”’ | | 


“Day in, day 
yours, And when 
You won't let 
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“You tell me this, then,” Sergei Petrovich 
demanded, flushing angrily, “Which of our en- 
eineers or administrators has sent off his family? 
Can you name me any? Even one?” 

“What has that got to do with me?” 

Sighing, he asked: 

“Can't you really understand what I’m trying 
to say?” 

But. as he now reflected bitterly, he and Irina 
had never spoken the same language. She had 
never tried to understand him. 

Vadim came running in, waving a bright- 
covered Murzilka,* and climbed onto his father’s 
knees, 

“Read me a story, daddy,” he begged. 

“What he needs is a spanking, not a story,” 
Irina put in crossly, 

It appeared that Vadim, with a 
playmates, made a game of fri 
bours, Gatherine on the 


group of 
ghtening the neigh- 

stairs, near one or anoth- 
“t apartment door, they would begin to imitate the 
drone of German planes. Doors would fly open, 
and frightened housewives would 
'o the bomb shelter, to the delight of the little 
mischief -makerg. Miterwards, the victims of such 
Pranks would come to Trina to complain, 


g0 scurrying 


n ; * ® ® 
Murzilka—a children’s magazine,—-T rang, 
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Krainev looked down at his son with sin 
ity. The boy’s lively eyes, light haze| 
ulated severity. be ahanes 
like the father’s, avoided his "daddy ” he plead. 
“I won't do it any more, Caddy,” he i 
t, Pl give you my whistle. 
polliger ag a haa read me 
even, that I do it with. Only 
story.” ; | fuse. Opening 

Sergei Petrovich could not i he story of 
the magazine, he began ne — And saddled 
brave Red Army man Spivak. - 
close to his father, listening blissfu ye ” 

Irina went upstairs to the = a fis 
husband, she knew, would not allow thei 
pute to continue in the boy’s presence. _ 

Just as the story reached its climax, +n 
was a knock at the door, and Makarov came ed 
He, too, had washed and changed, and seem 
a little rested. 

“Go on, go on,” he said, noticing the open 
magazine, “I'll smoke a cigarette while you're 
finishing,” _ 

Krainey finished the story, and, handing 
Vadim the Murzilka. pushed him gently towards the 
Nursery, Ag the hoy Opened the door, however, 
Krainey ¢ y remembering: 


‘alled sudden| 

$¢ + . ° 

Vadim! Where’, that Whistle?” 
‘8 a protracted clatte 


rere w r in the corner 
ry. The LOY Was evic 


lently well hid- 


of the y Urse 
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den, beneath a heap of other childish treasures. 
At length Vadim reappeared, holding out a_ bit 
of pipe. stopped at one end, and with several 
holes drilled along its length. 

Krainev wiped the whistle with his hand- 
kerchief. and put it to his lips. Blow as he 
might, however, no sound ensued but a faint 
hissing. 

Suddenly, all three heard a distant roar of 
motors, steadily approaching. Makarov glanced 
anxiously in the direction of the works, 

“They're ours,” said Krainev. “They’re com- 
ing from the East.” 

“Of course they’re ours!” cried Vadim. “The 
German planes whine, like this’—and, seizing 
his whistle, he imitated expertly the intermittent 
drone of German motors. “These planes are 
ours.” 

The roar of the motors grew louder, press- 
ing in on the eardrums, making the air seem 
heavy, almost tangible. 

“Tf T could be with them, heading for 
the front!” said Sergei Petrovich enviously. “I 
never thought I’d be sitting the war out at 
home.” 

“We're at the front right where we are,” 
Makarov returned. “And we’re not sitting any- 
thing out. either,” 
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For a while, neither spoke. Vadim quiet, 
slipped his whistle up his sleeve and disappears: 
into the nursery. 

Vasili Nikolayevich asked: | 

“What’s wrong with Irina? She came up look. 
ing black as a thundercloud, complaining to Elena 
that you won't let her leave.” 

“Recruiting allies?” 

“That’s what it looks like.” 

“Well, and successfully ?” 

“No, I don’t think she’ll find an ally there. 
Elena’s tried to be friendly with her, but it 
doesn’t seem to work out.” 


“It never works out, with Irina,” said Kra'- 
nev, sighing, 

Makaroy raised his 
years’ separation, 
Opportunity for jn 
had heen entire 
shop, and then I 


eyebrows, After sever 
the friends had not yet bat 
timate talk. At first Kraine\ 
ly absorbed in taking over nis 
ad come the war. 


repeated 1s though to himself 
\ tkhargy Could tity} refrain 
a rT y “Zhe 
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from asking: 


rou 
Was YOry prety y 


"stupidly. She wae al 
folks pout af 


“Apahle. Well. and her 
Was excep: 
Was des- 


“nia 
itite, liesy 
tional. Oul of the 


tined for extraordinary things. All her life, she 
chased after easy triumphs. She took up many 
things—now painting, now music. But she dropped 
them all when she found out that even talent 
wont get you anywhere without hard work. 
And if you have no talent, nothing but vanity— 
well, there you are. She wants to live in Mos- 
cow. Says it’s too dull here.” 

“Have you tried to get transferred to 
Moscow ?” 

“What for? There’s nothing for me there. I 
dont want to spend my days in an office—not 
this early in life. You see, Vasya, an engineer 
working in a shop is constantly learning; but 
an engineer working in the Commissariat has to 
be constantly teaching, instructing. And before 
he can do that, he has to feel, and those he 
instructs have to feel, that he really knows more 
than they do, and can get things done better 
than they. Until I reach that stage, there's no 
sense thinking about such work. And _ besides, I 
belong in the shop, at the furnaces, by nature. 
I’ve heen shifted to other work once or twice, 
but T conld never stand it. I missed the steel}, 
and the men who make the steel. I enjoy work- 
ing with them. Jn our industry, an engineer has 


more to do with men than with furnaces” or 
machinery,” 


“So far as I remember,” said Vasili Nikola. 
yevich, smiling, “they taught us technology at 
the institute, not psychology. I should say you’re 
wrong there.” 

“I'm very far from wrong,” returned Sergei 
Petrovich, with great conviction. “Take my shop. 
It lagged below plan for almost a year—and 
in two months I brought it up to the mark. 
How? I couldn’t do anything much to improve 
the furnaces, those first two months. It was the 
men I worked with. And that’s the first requisite 
for success.” 

The clock on the wall struck nine. Krainev 
turned out the light, pulled aside the dark blind, 
and stood for some minutes looking out towards 
the works, 

“Nikitenko’s using too much gas again!” he 
exclaimed indignantly, and strode hastily to the 
telephone. When the shop answered, he said 
sharply: 

“Tell Nikitenko to use his brains! He’s got 
a torch on his stack again!” 


inet ee up a chair beside Makarov, 

“Do amie continued: 
didn’t Pike ag Valsky didn’t know his job; 
That’s not 0. V ao outs of the furnaces: 
he didn’t war sky's a competent engineer. But 
ant anything to do with the men; and 
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Makarov. 
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so the men didn’t want anything to do with him. 
He never took anyone’s advice; so nobody offered 
him any advice. And he fell down on the job. 
Often enough, a leader’s strongest point lies in 
his ability to ask and take advice. Valsky comes 
around to the shop every day now, much more 
often than his work in the engineering depart- 
ment requires, and I can see: he simply can’t 
understand what’s happened. No visible change, 
and yet—more steel! What’s changed are human 
relations.” 

The telephone rang, Krainev took up _ the 
receiver and, after a word or two, handed it to 
Makarov. 

“Coming,” Makarov said briefly. Getting up. 
he explained to Krainev: 


“Dubenko wants me to stay at the works 
tonight.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


The People’s Commissar had recently appoint- 
ed Senin, head of the works transportation depart- 
ment, as his local representative, 

(oming into the director’s offiee. late that 
evening, Senin communicated the order to stop 
production and dismantle the works. 

Dubenko refused to believe him, 


BY 


“You're off your head,” he declared calmly 
“The People’s Commissar will telephone me hj» 
self. if it comes to shutting down.” 

The director still regarded Senin as a me 


ere 
department head. It was very strange, to be re 
ceiving orders from one’s own subordinate, And 
what orders! 

“The People’s Commissar tried to call you. 
but he couldn’t get connected,” Senin explained. 
“And finally he got hold of me—I was out in 


‘atino—and told me to start for the works at 
once to bring you his orders.” 


Dubenko said: 
“T won’t shut down.” 
Senin turned his eyes on the director in long 


rn enquiry. Then, swinging sharply about 


to Mal x<arov. who sat, with Nechayev, at the con- 
ference table, he said- 


a | — chief eneineer! Tf the director proves 


capable of realizing the situation, I shall have 
'o make you responsible for carrying out the 
{j] re yf thie People’s (— Om SS; ir. 

Pdishoe ko 


| *prangy to his feet, almost over: 
Dis chair, Pe w as de ath y pale, 
own, & Omrprade Diuhenke Senin command 
Hritin Chay 
HAZE «yf 
yes the Airectons 


i} °5 boriny mle itseday 
Unde; the prerie lrutinw 
set. unWinking ‘ 


director's 
these wide 


rOsiined his 
Cif) 


self-control, Half mechanically, he struck a match 
and lit a cigarette. 

“You personally will answer for any delay,” 
Senin went on, when he felt that Dubenko was 
capable of sober thought. He strode to the docr. 
but before leaving turned to add: 

“Ell be back in two hours.” 

When he returned, accompanied by Gayevoi. 
the works was still running. As always, the blower 
was sighing peacefully. A red glow hung over 
the blast furnace shop. 

“What are we going to do?” Dubenko asked 
as they came in. 

Gayevoi answered grimly: 

“You’ve been told what to do.” 

“T won’t shut down the works,” the director 
declared, with unabated obstinacy. 


Gavevoi said nothing, but glanced at Maka- 


vy: and Makarov understood his silent com- 
mand. 

“Then VJ shut it down.” he said, 

A heavy silence filled the room. 


Slowly. as though undecided, Senin moved 


towards the telephone; but he was anticipated by 
4 protracted ring, 

Moscow on the line,”’ 
ried|y, And at 


Peop 


said the operator hur- 


once Senin heard the voice of the 
le Commissar. 
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“Who?” the Commissar asked tersely. 
“Senin.” 

“Have you shut down?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 


“The director refuses to carry out orders, Com- 


rade People’s Commissar.” 

For the first time in all his knowledge of 
the People’s Commissar, Senin heard him curse, 
briefly and wrathfully. 

“Shut down the works immediately. Im-me 
ai-ately!” he commanded. 

“Will you speak to the director?” Senin 
asked. 

“I have no time,” the People’s Commissa! 
replied, and hung up. 

Dubenko had been standing close by, waiting 
to take the receiver. He dropped his eyes, and 
his face turned pale. 

“Ts that clear?” asked Senin, without moving: 

he director swung around to face Maka- 
roy, 


a 
rt) tc . > her 
» the open-hearth shop,” he ordered, 
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Makarov left. Senin sat down and Jit a ciga- 
rette. Silently, the director paced up and down 
the room. 

“IT just couldn’t grasp it,” he said finally. 

“Well. and do you grasp itnow?” Senin asked, 
with a note of fellow feeling. . 

“No.” Dubenko admitted. “No, not even now. 


When Krainev returned to the shop that night, 
aatiloy was preparing No.5 for tapping. The 
had assembled near the spout, glancing im- 


‘ 
ent) 


sntty at the big clock on the wall. It was five 
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4 
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minutes to three. 


A > > & | 


ng No. 2 with the old smoke flue were 
onishing their task. 


“Is grandad still there?” Sergei Petrovich 
as k e q ‘ 
Grandfather Dmitryuk, 


it appeared, had not 
the shop in all this time. 
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Krainev hurried to the telephone in the recor, 
room. Makarov’s voice sounded in his ear, tense 
with emotion: 

“Not another furnace must be tapped! Are 
any preparing?” 

“No. 5 is ready.” 

“Hold it up. I’m coming around.” 

Krainev dropped the receiver on the desk, 
beside the stand. He knew he must get up and 
run to the furnace, but he could not move or 
catch his breath. It was as though some strong 
hand had compressed his heart, and would not 
let it go. 

Bondarev came hurriedly in. 

“Hold up No, 5!” Krainev ordered; and Bon- 
darev ran off without wasting time on enquiries. 
Then Shatilov burst into the room. 

“Sergei Petrovich,” he cried. “What’s up’ 
The steel is ready! We've tapped during raids. 
often enough.” 
= Evidently, he thought the delay to be caused 
m it expected air attack. 

» lee ap dy ar ia pel 
the roof, haven’t o Ge ’ ou've been = - 

Shag’ yous Can't you understand ?’ 

Hatiloy dropped 


into thay ‘re 
less] y, a chair, blinking help- 
6% 
You MCar We re done?” 
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The foreman seemed rooted to his chair, until 
Krainev shouted at him: 

“Go plug up that hole!” 

In the doorway, Shatilov collided with the 
chief engineer. He gasped, and ran on, his hor- 
ror redoubled by Makarov’s ghastly pallor. 

“We're shutting down the works,” Makarov 
said. panting for breath after his hurried walk 
‘rom the administration building. “The Germans 
are near. Let’s go turn off the gas.” 

He and Krainev left the record room 
together. Dmitryuk met them just outside the 
door, 

“I’ve finished,” he reported. “The flue’s con- 
nected. Thanks a lot for the car. I couldn’t have 
walked it home tonight.” 

Krainev wanted to tell the old man that the flue 
was no longer needed. Looking into the tired, 
‘oot-smeared face, however, he could not shape 
the words, but only nodded and walked on, 


Bewildered by this indifference, 


sO unusual 
in Krainey, 


Dmitryuk stood staring after the 
two engineers. He saw them go up to Lutsenko 
and call him aside; saw Lutsenko listen, staring 
at the floor, then look up as though to ask 
some question, but instead shake his head and 
hurry to the valves, The bright patches thrown 


by the flame onto the charging level suddenly 
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hegan to pate. Then the plumber dragced | 
a hose and directed a stream of water in al " 
charging door —into the very working chante 

¢ ouarded SO carefully against moisture 
now did Dmitryuk realize what We 


Dizzily, he leaned against the wal 


}) 


al ays 
Only 
taking place. 


for support. 
Within half an hour all the furnaces were 


dead. and some had been filled to overflowing 
with molten iron, Water was being poured unin- 
termittently through all the charging doors, A 


hush fell over the shop. On the charging level, 


alwavs so clean and dry, waiter squelched under- 


foot. The wind rattled the loose iron on the 
roof. The steelmen scattered aimlessly. There 


was nothing for them to do. 


Everything in the hushed building, around 
the slowly cooling furnaces, bore the mark of 
vigorous activity, suddenly cut short: the huge 
ladies, seeming to await the surging steel be- 
neath the furnace spouts; the motionless cranes. 
their powerful hooks suspended in mid-air; ° 
spoon beside No, eM prepared for the taking ol 
the last assay; a long bar, leaning in readiness 
by the plugged tap ‘hole. 

‘ YOREOP room, verywhere he found 


Yh 


a,” 
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gloomy, downcast faces, Never, since the Janu 


ary days of 1921," had he encountered such 


deep and silent depression, 


days are over? someone asked him in the locker 


working 


room. 
“Yes. in the Donbas they’re over, for the 


‘ime being.” he replied. “In two or three weeks 
we'll take our places at other furnaces.” 
“Where?” asked a voice from the far corner. 
“In the East. Everyone who wants to help 
our Motherland will get to work out there.” 
“Ah.” Lutsenko exclaimed contemptuously. 
“The Urals teakettles. A lot of good they are! 
I’ve seen ‘em.” 
“Comrade Stalin has built up great industrial 
centres in the Urals, and beyond the Urals, too,” 


returned Matviyenko repr f 


ovingly. And one 0 
the workers, a well-built. handsome melter, de- 
manded: 


“What did you do through th 
Sleep? What about t 


Magnitogorsk? They've 
hree hundred tons 


e five-year plans, 
he Kumetsk Ba- 
got ‘reakettles’ 
of steel 


Lutsenko ? 
sin, and 
out there that tap t 
every heat.” 


ee deat 
* January 21, 1924—the date of Lenine deal. 
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eloomy, downcast faces, Never, since the Janu 
ary days of 1924,* had he encountered such 
deep and silent depression, 

“Well, comrade secretary, so our working 
Jays are over?” someone asked him in the locker 
room, 

“Yes. in the Donbas they’re over, for the 
time being,” he replied. “In two or three weeks 
we'll take our places at other furnaces.” 

“Where?” asked a voice from the far corner. 

“In the East. Everyone who wants to help 
our Motherland will get to work out there.” 

“Sh” Lutsenko exclaimed contemptuously. 
“The Urals teakettles. A lot of good they are: 
I’ve seen “em.” 

“Comrade Stalin has built up great industrial 
centres in the Urals, and beyond the Urals, too,” 
returned Matviyenko reprovingly. And one of 
the workers, a well-built, handsome melter, de- 
manded: 

“What did you do through the five-year plans, 
Lutsenko? Sleep? What about the Kuznetsk Ba- 
sin, and Magnitogorsk? They've got ‘teakettles’ 
out there that tap three hundred tons of steel 


every heat.” 
* January 21, 1924—the date of |) 
Trans. 
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“T's all right for you,” retorted Lutes, 

MAK, 
“You travelled around all through the fiy¢ '. 
and left yourself a wife at every we,) 


! 


plans, 
’ 4 
Now wherever you go, youll be at home,” 


Nobody smiled at this sally. 

“Well, friends,” Dmitryuk said wearily, | 
can't speak for you. But me—my _ travellj;, 
davs are over. The old charger’s fought his las 
fight.” 

Despite his fatigue, Dmitryuk had not onc 
home. His sorrow was too great to bear in sol. 
‘tude. For forty years he had worked over these 
furnaces—building, remodelling, repairing, And 
today he had seen them die. 

Matviyenko came across the room and sil 
down beside the old man, saying: 

“To my mind, Anani Mikhailovich, if any- 
one ought to leave, it’s you. What will you do 
here, all alone?” 

Dmitryuk’s wife had died some months be: 
fore, and his song were in the Army. 

“And what can I do out there?” the old mat 
returned. “It was different here. I wasn’t scrapped. 
Work was found for me. There was no job te 
fit, so a job was invented. But how will it be ov! 
there?” 

“We'll find work for you there too,” said 
Matviyenko vently. “Never you fear,” 
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But Dmitryuk only shrugged hopelessly and 
turned his face away. 

“Don't you shrug like that, Anant Mikhai- 
lovich.” said Gavrilov, an elderly gas fitter, ear- 
nestly. “You listen to what he tells you. He's 
talking to you like he'd talk to his own father. 
Don't you stay behind, Me—I'd walk to the 
Urals. if there was nothing to ride on, to get 
away from the Germans, I had my taste of them 
hack in nineteen-fifteen, A war prisoner, | was, 
and I got my fill for life of feeding on potato 
peelings. I don’t want any more.” 

“There was a row at the railway station today,” 
said old Pakhomich. “A big crowd collected 
around some peasant fellow, from Byelorussia. 
He kept telling over and over how he got away 
from the Germans. And didn’t he curse them! 
He was hoarse with cursing, And in between 
curses, he says, ‘Those robbers, they make us 
eo halves on the harvest. One sack for yourself, 
and one for them.’ Well, and backward folk. 
when they hear a thing like that—why, they 
begin to think the Germans aren’t so bad as they’re 
painted, after all, if they leave you half the 
harvest. And then Vasya Sizov, that works the 
scales at the station—he’s a son of our Sizov 
here, the bricklayer—Vasya Sizov began to won- 
der. This peasant claimed he was going to his 
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brother's. in Krasnoarmeisk. Well, that’, ib 
ing distance. So why did he have to 4, 
xe station for five days and more, Just waht 
Vasva called the militia, and they took +), 
low in. He owned up, too. The Germans },. 
get away across the front on purpose, 4), 
promised him a new house and cow, for t), 
sort of talk, and I don’t know what other tras 
And off he went, to muddy people’s minds,” 
“Yes.” Gavrilov muttered glumly. “All th: 
dregs and filth are coming to the surface nov.” 
Matviyenko got up. Workers had gathered i 
the lunch room also, and he must join them for 


a while. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


, — daybreak, Dubenko summoned all 
t e is - . 
iis and department managers to his ollice. 
n the j 
: 7 -~ light of early dawn, the dead works 
seemed a earsom ‘9 
the shops, N e place, No sound came from 
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